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David Mamet: HOMICIDE @ HOUSE OF GAMES @ THINGS CHANGE 
John Malkovich: THE OBJECT OF BEAUTY 
Robert Towne: CHINATOWN @ THE TWO JAKES 
PROOF @ VALMONT @ TRUE LOVE @ JACOB’S LADDER 





THE TRIANGLE CINEMA 


Aston University, Aston Triangle, 
Birmingham B4 7ET. 

Telephone: 021 359 3979/4192 
Fax: 021 359 7358 


INFORMATION 


FREE MAILINGS 

TO RECEIVE our brochure (mailed direct bi-monthly) 
simply telephone (021) 359 4192 or complete the form 
on display in the foyer. 


MEMBERSHIP SCHEME 

MEMBERSHIP costs £6.00 and entitles you to 
discounts on tickets, mailing of the bi-monthly 
brochure, reciprocal membership of Chapter (Cardiff) 
and Waterman’s (Brentford) and invites to special 
previews. 


NEW CINEMA PRICES 

£3.30 - Public; £2.70 - Members, Students; 

£2.20 - Senior Citizens, Unwaged, under 16s. All tickets 
£2.20 for weekday matinees (except Bank Holidays). 
Proof of status must be provided when claiming 
concessionary rates. 

The Triangle Café is open seven days a week: 
Mon-Fri from 5,.30-8.30pm: Sat & Sun from 2.30- 
8.30pm. 

Facilities for people with disabilities are 
available at the Cinema, and we give one 
complimentary ticket to your attendant. Please 
telephone in advance and ask for the House Manager 
on arrival. 

Box Office Arrangements. The Box Office opens 
half an hour before the start of each performance. 

Advance bookings can be made (by telephone or 
in person) from 10.00 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. Monday - 
Friday and from 2.30 p.m. to 6.00 p.m. Saturday. 
ACCESS and VISA welcome; please show your card 
when collecting tickets. 

Advance tickets may also be purchased from the 
Ticket Shop, City Arcade (off Corporation Street), 
Birmingham. 


HOW TO FIND THE TRIANGLE 

ON FOOT. Just 15 minutes walk from New Street 
Station. Walk up Corporation Street from the centre of 
town and continue, via the subway at James Watt 
Queensway, towards Aston Street. The Cinema is 
located on the triangular campus of Aston University, 
now called the Aston Triangle. 

BY BUS. Numbers 93, 94, 14, 55, 43, 103 and 104 stop 
within easy reach of the Cinema. 

BY CAR. From the city centre take Jennens Row off 
Masshouse Circus Roundabout, then the fourth exit on 
the left (Woodcock Street) and finally second on the 
left—Holt Street. 





The Triangle would like to thank H.M.V. 
Stores at 134 & 141, New Street, Birmingham, 
for providing music in the cinema. 
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CONTENTS 


MAIN FILMS 
Chinatown 
Dangerous Liaisons 
Death of a Salesman 
Edward II 

Fantasia 

Glass Menagerie, The 
Homicide 

House of Games 
Jacob's Ladder 
Malkovich, John (introduction) 
Mamet, David (introduction) 
Meeting Venus 
Object of Beauty, The 
Proof 

Sheltering Sky, The 
Things Change 
Towne, Robert 
True Love 

Truly, Madly, Deeply 
Two Jakes, The 
Valmont 


MATINEES & LATE NIGHTS 
Chinatown 
Dances with Wolves 


‘Godfather Part II, The 


Jacob’s Ladder 
Rage in Harlem, A 
Sheltering Sky, The 


Coming Soon: 
Toto the Hero, City of Hope, 
Delicatessen, Merci la Vie 


Programme compiled by Peter Walsh. 
Triangle magazine is designed, typeset and produced by 
LIONART (021) 766 8036. Fax (021) 766 8046. 
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HOMICIDE 





DAVID MAMET 
THEATRE INTO CINEMA 


Since the Triangle’s last David Mamet season, 
only one film has been added to his canon. But 
Homicide, which could be the best American film 
of the year, and yet is most intransigently not of 
the cinema, suggests that some reassessment 
might already be in order. House of Games looked 
like a wonderful, once-in-a-lifetime conceit, a 
typical Mamet tale of shysters and con men dou- 
bled, as it were, by the untypically Mamet addi- 
tion of a character who was both a woman and 
a psychotherapist. Like her, the viewer was 
inducted into a world of vicarious pleasure, a life 
of crime that was a series of ingenious games, 
until the realisation that he/she was the victim 
of a master game that reached back to the begin- 
ning of the film. After this, Things Change looked 
like a salutary warning of the cruder tricksiness 
into which Mamet could fall once he had 
become a complete movie-maker, or had been 


_ conscripted into the movie genre game. 


Homicide is undeniably a genre movie, and one 
where, by his own account, Mamet had cynical- 
ly decided to play by the rules. “Traditionally, 
cop movies either picture them as stoics, which 
is to say as philosophers to whom nothing is 
more important in life than doing right—doing 
right as the utmost happiness—or give them 
some personal reason for doing their job, like his 
partner gets killed or his family terrorised. I’ve 
used all those routines shamelessly”. This is a 
fair description of the plot of Homicide, but what 











the film more interestingly illustrates is a lesser- 
known axiom, to the effect that nothing suits 
the cinema better than what is alien to it. 

By taking his own team—of actors and techni- 
cians—with him from the theatre into the cine- 
ma, one had assumed that Mamet was asserting 
both a practical control and a kind of thematic 
protectiveness: by working within a familiar 
group, he could explore all the dissensions with- 
in other groups. Homicide confirms this clearly 
enough, but also pulls Mamet round from the 
movie looseness, as it were, of Things Change by 
making the genre work alongside his own the- 
matic preoccupations, and his own distinctive 
voice for expressing them. There is a clipped 
confidence about the look of the movie, a direct- 
ness that suggests both a certain kind of stage 
dressing and a visual style beginning to build up 
meanings and connections of its own. See, for 
instance, the teasing use made of a bit of wall at 
the beginning of both Homicide and House of 
Games for a clue to the master stylist Mamet 
might become. 

Richard Combs 


Homicide (15) 
November 1-10 
(See Calendar for times) 


Director: David Mamet. U.S.A,, 1991. 

Starring: Joe Mantegna, William H. Macy, Natalija Nigulich. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 102 mins, 

With Homicide, David Mamet moves into territo- 
ry dominated by a director for whom he once 
provided a screenplay—Sidney Lumet. Homicide 
is a tale of the internecine facts of life in a big- 
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city police force—conflicts of race and class, 
problems of identity and loyalty—which Lumet 
has treated in films like Prince of the City and Q @ 
A. The curiosity is that Homicide looks worlds 
apart from the Lumet films, although the two 
men are connected not just by subject matter 
but by their theatrical background and aspects of 
style that could be called ‘theatrical’. Their work 
together on the courtroom film The Verdict, 
about an ambulance-chasing lawyer who seizes 
a chance for redemption, relates to certain 50s 
stage obsessions (Lumet) and to their updated 
version in Mamet's plays about spiritual/materi- 
al gamblers. 

The moral of this comparison might be that 
the marriage of stage and cinema can produce 
strangely unalike offspring—one being the busi- 
ly ‘performed’ mosaics of Sidney Lumet, and 
another the monomaniac tales of Mamet, with 
singular characters rapidly talking themselves 
into a corner. That Homicide is Mamet’s most 
impressive film so far is somehow connected to 
the fact that it is always in two minds, at once 
unashamedly theatrical and perfectly cinematic. 
It is certainly the most dominated by language— 
not even the hustlers of House of Games have a 
more persistent patter than the cops who make 
up the squad of inner-city cop Bob Gold (Joe 
Mantegna). Their talk defines the game—the 
toughness of their world and the unhappiness of 
their lot, and also the ties (of friendship, family 
and a kind of faith) that bind them. 

The film pivots on the conflict in Gold when 
he hears the siren song of another language, 
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another faith. Investigating what seems to be 
just one more meaningless slaying, of an old 
Jewish lady who runs a street-corner store, he is 
tipped back into the world of his fathers. A self- 
denying Jew, Gold begins to perceive that the 
people connected to the victim are ‘his’ people, 
and the persecution they might be suffering is 
his cause. And at this point, looking back on 
himself as a policeman, constantly having to 
prove himself for an assumed weakness, Gold 
declares that in that world he was ‘nothing’. It’s 
a very baldly stated conflict; what lends it a 
dizzying ambiguity is that in Mamet’s scheme 
there’s no item of faith that can’t be turned to 
condemn one, and language is almost bound to 
deceive one. The ambiguity helps to make it 
exciting cimema—that and Mamet’s splendid 
visual control, which turns this archetypal city 
(actually Baltimore) into an abstract zone, at 
once like every cop movie and quite unlike 
them, where ‘nothing’ is the threat that seems 
to lurk round every corner. 

Richard Combs 


House of Games (15) 
November 4 & 5 (7.00 p.m.) 


Director: David Mamet. U.S.A., 1987. 

Starring: Lindsay Crouse, Joe Mantegna, Mike Nussbaum. 

Colour. 101 mins. 

David Mamet’s first film as both writer and 
director is about an elaborate con trick that 
builds up both forwards and backwards through 
the film, until it is finally revealed as an ambi- 
tious and creative enterprise in its own right, 
equivalent to the film itself. One might even say 
that the methods of play are the same in both 
enterprises: within a situation that is carefully 
prepared, where the environment, the ‘script’ 
and the required behaviour are very familiar to 
the players, something is undertaken involving 
risk and challenge, the unexpected and the 
unpredictable, so that the person for whose ben- 
efit it is all being staged (the heroine/the audi- 
ence) will be tempted to participate, will be 
drawn in. 

What is familiar here is the Mamet world of 
the shyster and the manipulator, a psychological 
drama as well as a scam: human curiosity, greed 
and vanity are the counters in a game in which 
control is achieved through fantasy. This is 
Mamet's theatrical world, featuring players he 
brings with him as a company and a family 
(including ex-wife Lindsay Crouse). What is 
new, the challenge, is to make this work in film 
terms, and House of Games proves to be a remark- 


ably smooth dovetailing of the theatrical-rhetor- 
ical and the cinematic-minimal. To the former 
belongs the hustle of Mike (Joe Mantegna), ace 
practitioner of the card-sharping House of 
Games, who meets psychiatrist Margaret Ford 
(Crouse) when she comes to him to help a heav- 
ily indebted patient, then proceeds to draw her 
deeply into his world. To the latter belongs the 
guarded, deadpan mode in which their courtship 
is played out—a double seduction in which Mike 
proffers the kind of danger and excitement 
which Margaret has only known at second-hand 
through her work, and by his demonstration of 
the psychological clues and ploys in gamesman- 
ship which pique her as a professional in the 
field. 

In the process of amalgamating his own world 
with that of the cinema, Mamet wins what 
might be called—cf. the salvation-seeking 
lawyer of Lumet/Mamet’s The Verdict—‘a bless- 
ing’. It’s the blessing of an intensely cinematic 
ambience, the kind of Hitchcockian grace with 
which the most abberant acts, and the drawing 
together of two diametrically opposed personali- 
ties, are made to seem like a logically construct- 
ed puzzle. And this is achieved by someone 
without cinematic portfolio, who probably never 
considered Hitchcock and was certainly not try- 
ing (a la Brian De Palma) to ape him. Think of 
Strangers on a Train, or more closely, Marnie, with 
its similar compulsions and games of control 
given a different twist by sexual politics. 

There it was the repressed, controlling Sean 
Connery character who battened on to con artist 
Tippi Hedren (‘playing doctor’, as she accused 
him) and by force of will effected a kind of cure. 
Here it is the con artist who retains control, until 
the repressed, morbidly fascinated doctor flips 
out, asserting control in the only way available 
to a woman scorned. Or does she? The last piece 
of Mamet’s puzzle might be the possibility that 
this all takes place in the heroine’s mind, while 
she plays doctor to herself... 

Richard Combs 


Things Change (PG) 
November 6 & 7 (7.00 p.m.) 


Director: David Mamet. U.S.A., 1988. 

Starring: Don Ameche, Joe Mantegna, Robert Prosky. 

Colour. 100 mins. 

For all its sharply realised characters, and its 
deceptively dawdling underworld comedy, 
Things Change unavoidably exemplifies the prob- 
lem of the ‘second film’, especially where it fol- 
lows a first film as vivid and fully formed as 





House of Games. The interlocking scams of that 
film, finally closing on its heroine (and us) to 
reveal the story from beginning to end to have 
been one big put-on, has here become a comedy 
of disguise, which is dependent on the audience 
being in on the game from the start, in order to 
enjoy the confusion and discomfiture, the expo- 
sure of sham, pomposity and hypocrisy when 
characters who aren’t what they are taken for 
invade a world with its own self-important 
codes and rules. Gangsterdom is fair but perhaps 
easy game for such fun-poking (still done no 
better, of course, than in Some Like It Hot), and 
the result doesn’t have the frisson, the shock of 
the mating—and mutual conning—of the 
‘under’ and ‘over’ worlds in House of Games. 

This side of Billy Wilder, though, Mamet 
makes as neat and enjoyable a fist of the mas- 
querade game as one could wish, drawing on 
the traditional irony that it is the ‘innocent’ half 
of his pair of con men who passes most easily for 
what he is not (this is also the holy fool, the 
human tabula rasa of Being There, or the emper- 
or’s new clothes theme as well). Gino (Don 
Ameche), an elderly shoeshine ‘boy’ in Chicago, 
is one day picked up by two mafiosi because he 
bears a striking resemblance to a Mafia kingpin 
about to go on trial for murder. Gino is offered a 
deal: if he will take the rap, and a stretch in 
prison, he will be paid enough to retire on the 
boat that has been his life’s dream. To keep him 
safe until the trial, he is put in the care of a 
minor mafioso, Jerry (Joe Mantegna), recently 
in disgrace and so considered fit only for babysit- 
ting chores. But Jerry, eager to buff up his own 
status, and sentimental to show Gino a good 
time before he goes to jail, takes him for the 
weekend to Lake Tahoe. There Gino’s ‘family’ 
resemblance involves them in spiralling compli- 
cations with the local Mafia and their Chicago 
connections. 

In place of the lethally evolving deceptions of 
House of Games, of course, the comedy of disguise 
here can only lead in a more sentimental direc- 
tion: the discovery of real feelings when all dis- 
guises (and hence bets) are off. While in Lake 
Tahoe, Gino strikes up a friendship with another 
Mafia chieftain (Robert Prosky) based not so 
much on his own supposed Mafia status as their © 
common feelings as old men. And when push 
comes to shove, Jerry cannot carry out the order 
that is the real purpose of the ‘deal’ with Gino, 
and ends up throwing in his lot with the old 
man, letting dreams of boats and a gangster 
career go by the board. ... 

Richard Combs 
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JOHN MALKOVICH 


Described by some critics as “the modern Brando”. John 
Malkovich is one of the most highly-regarded American 
actors of his generation. He doesn’t much like the 
inevitable comparisons with Brando, saying that he is not 
a Method actor. “I just never went in for all that. For 
someone else it may come from tension, extreme thought, 
and in manipulation of their own emotions. For me the 
emotion comes from freedom, relaxation, an absence of 
thought”. 

Despite his star status and substantial filmography, 
Malkovich still identifies more with theatre than cinema, 
finding the manipulative powers of filmmaking a drawback 
for the actor. “The scrutiny in theatre is far more intense. 
There's nowhere to hide. | personally can’t be fooled in the 
theatre. In the cinema you can be, and are—often. Some- 
body can be quite a horrid actor-—| mean the vast majori- 
ty—but through careful editing, etcetera . . . What the 
camera does best is lie. That's what its for.” 

Malkovich was a founder member of the Steppenwolf 
Theatre Company of Chicago, which was acclaimed for its 
productions of Tennessee Williams and Arthur Miller. He 
was thus a natural choice for roles in film versions of The 
Glass Menagerie and Death of a Salesman. But he 
first made an impression on cinema audiences as the 
American photographer in Roland Joffé’s The Killing 
Fields. He continued to work regularly in the cinema, 
playing substantial roles in Making Mr. Right, Places 
in the Heart, Eleni and Empire of the Sun. A brilliant 
performance as Valmont in Dangerous Liaisons sealed 
Malkovich's reputation and catapulted him into the ranks 
of major movie stars. 


Death of a Salesman (PG) 
November 12 (6.15 p.m.) 


Director: Volker Schléndorff. U.S.A., 1985. 

Starring: Dustin Hoffman, Kate Reid, John Malkovich, Stephen Lang. 
Colour, 136 mins. 

This version of Arthur Miller’s classic 1949 play 
was made after the celebrated 1984 Broadway 
revival. The project was ‘overseen’ by Miller 
himself, and rather than opting for ‘opening out’ 
the play, director Volker Schléndorff filmed 
everything on a studio stage set, thus heighten- 
ing the theatrical, claustrophobic atmosphere of 
the piece. Dustin Hoffman plays the 63-year-old 
Willy Loman, a travelling salesman whose delu- 
sions about the American dream of success rip 
apart both himself and his family. With its pow- 
erful emotions and coruscating dialogue, the 
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play is both a gift and a trap for actors. As 
Loman senior, Hoffman gives a committed yet 
rather obvious performance; he appears to be 
trying too hard from the very start, leaving little 
room for the development of his character’s 
tragic status. As the other family members, Kate 
Reid, John Malkovich and Stephen Lang are 
much more effective, with Malkovich particular- 
ly outstanding as Biff, the Loman son who can- 
not live up to his father’s expectations. 


The Glass Menagerie (Pc) 
November 11 (6.15 p.m.) 


Director: Paul Newman. U.S.A., 1987. 

Starring: Joanne Woodward, John Malkovich, Karen Allen, 

James Naughton. 

Colour. 135 mins. 

This is perhaps the most successful film adapta- 
tion of Tennessee Williams, mainly because 
director Paul Newman doesn’t mess with the 
original text and concentrates on the detail and 
nuances of the performances, which are simply 
extraordinary. At the centre of the piece is Joan- 
na Woodward's fading Southern belle, whose 
constant chatter is an attempt to conceal her 
family’s disintegration in a gloomy, claustropho- 
bic apartment during the depression. As James 
Ivory noted in a Sight @ Sound (Spring 1988) 
review of the film, “Maddening, gallant, touch- 
ing, and finally tragic, Woodward’s Amanda sees 
her family fail and her hopes for her difficult 
children turn to despair. As these children, the 





extraordinary John Malkovich (Tom) and Karen 
Allen (Laura) submit to a procession of tyrannies 
which lead up to the worst, the pathetic little 
dinner party for the Gentleman Caller, after 
which the family falls to bits, and the apartment 
walls, instead of caving in, seem to blow out- 
wards as everyone is whirled apart. John 
Malkovich is now probably America’s most gift- 
ed and resourceful young actor. Because he is, 
he can get away in this resoundingly WASP part 
with his somewhat feral Slavic looks and a man- 
ner of speaking which is as idiosyncratically con- 
temporary as Brando’s was in his own time.” 





Dangerous Liaisons (15) 
November 13 & 14 (6.30 p.m.) 


Director: Stephen Frears. U.S.A., 1988. 

Starring: Glenn Close, John Malkovich, Michelle Pfeiffer. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 120 mins. 

Stephen Frears’s film of the stage play by 
Christopher Hampton (based on the 18th centu- 
ry novel by Choderlos de Laclos) at once tran- 
scends the yawn school of period dramas a la 
Merchant-Ivory in its risque tale of seduction 
and revenge. With a screenplay by Hampton, 
who returned to the novel rather than settling 
for his stage text, the dialogue positively glitters 
with charm and audacious wit, allowing for 
some acute irony and amusing double enten- 
dres. 

The performances are excellent all round. 
Glenn Close excels as the scheming, malevolent 
Marquise de Merteuil (incidentally, a far more 
wicked character than her most famous role as 
the spurned-woman in Fatal Attraction). Michelle 
Pfeiffer and Uma Thurman provide ravishing 
portrayals of the vulnerability of innocence. And 
John Malkovich’s Viscomte de Valmont, who, in 





the words of Madame de Volanges, “never opens 
his mouth without calculating how much dam- 
age he can do”, is quite simply a tour de force. 
Malkovich's voice has an almost musical intona- 
tion which is perfectly fitting for the sly machi- 
nations of Valmont’s sexual advances. These 
approaches are so subtle that Valmont is seem- 
ingly ethereal in his unsolicited courtship of 
Madame de Tourvel. 

The scenes between Malkovich and Pfeiffer 
are all the more curious given their own verita- 
ble ‘dangerous liaison’ during the making of the 
film. At times it may even be a case of ‘art 
reflecting life, reflecting art,’ as evident in the all 
too obvious magnetism emanating from their 
encounters. 

The poignant conclusion of the film is wholly 
satisfying, culminating in a perfect affirmation of 
love amidst total despair, and echoing the Mar- 
quise’s assertion that “regret is an essential com- 
‘ponent of happiness”. 

The swirling orchestral score and fine cos- 
tumes evoke the flavour of aristocratic life with- 
in which refined material tastes are given over 
to dark notions of the destruction of virtue and 
the pursuit of hedonistic fornication. As Val- 


~ mont’s footman is heard to remark, “What else 


is there to do in the country?” 
Pierre Watson 


The Sheltering Sky (18) 
November 14-17 
(See Calendar for times) 


Director: Bernardo Bertolucci. U.K./Italy, 1990. 
Starring: Debra Winger, John Malkovich, Campbell Scott. 
Colour. Technovision. Dolby Stereo. 138 mins. 


Paul Bowles’s dark, nihilistic novel The Sheltering 
Sky is set in late 1940s North Africa, where a trio 
of cultured American travellers come in search 
of spiritual adventure. The book was published 
in 1947 and subsequently developed a consider- 
able cult status. Nicolas Roeg wanted to adapt it 
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and referred to it in Bad Timing (1980), specifi- 
cally in the sequence where the film’s doomed 
lovers spend an unrewarding holiday in Moroc- 
co. Ironically, though, Roeg’s producer at that 
time, Jeremy Thomas, finally made the film with 
another of his regular collaborators, Bernardo 
Bertolucci, who had scored a major hit for 
Thomas with The Last Emperor. 

Bertolucci’s film is quite faithful to the novel, 
and he responds to the material’s strong fatalistic 
streak and oppressive use of landscape by adopt- 
ing a more varied, richer visual style than the 
somewhat empty spectacle of The Last Emperor. 
He also seized the opportunity to work closely 
with Malkovich and Debra Winger, whose con- 
trasting acting styles add real dramatic tension to 
their character’s tortured search for some kind 
of self-knowledge. Malkovich, who was going 
through something of a personal crisis at the 
time of filming, described working with 
Bertolucci as “a life-saver”. Bertolucci has said 
that, as filming started, “John was very, very 
anguished, desperate. I was sharing his despair 
because that’s the only thing you can do with a 
friend like that. But as he was turning his back, I 
was rubbing my hands, thinking ‘Perfect’. It was 
something very, very deep and strong.” 


The Object of Beauty (15) 
November 8-17 
(See Calendar for times) 


Director: Michael Lindsay-Hogg. U.K./U.S.A., 1991. 

Starring: John Malkovich, Andie MacDowell, Joss Ackland, 

Bill Paterson. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 102 mins. 

Jake (John Malkovich) and Tina (Andie Mac- 
Dowell) are a glamorous American couple 
camping out in a suite in a swank London hotel. 
They’re unable to settle their bill, which stands 
at about six thousand pounds, because Jake, a 
speculator, has blown all his money on a bad 
investment—a shipment of cocoa that’s about to 
be dumped into a West African harbour by strik- 
ing dock workers. Jake and Tina are unmarried 
and have no permanent address; they’re charm- 
ing, attractive drifters, getting by on style. In a 
sense, they’re throwbacks to the sophisticated 
and slightly disreputable couples who floated 
airily through thirties romantic comedies: no- 
strings types who stick together for the best shal- 
low reasons—for sex and laughs and the shared 
kick of living the high life without having to 
work too hard. Lovers like these are drawn to 
each other by their bad qualities—their common 
unpredictability and indolence and lack of moral 
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scruples—so they can never quite trust each 
other. And the script contrives to heighten their 
mutual suspicion. With the failure of the cocoa 
deal, their only asset of any real value is a small 
Henry Moore bronze. Jake suggests selling it; 
Tina, who adores the little statue, proposes fak- 
ing a burglary and collecting the insurance on it. 
The sculpture, which Tina keeps on her bedside 
table, disappears, stolen by a deaf chambermaid, 
and from then on Jake and Tina eye each other 
extremely warily. 

The picture, written and directed by Michael 
Lindsay-Hogg, is conceived as high-style fluff, 
but it never delivers quite as much irresponsible 
fun as it promises. It’s like a Lubitsch movie 
without the speed and the grace and the blissful 
inconsequentiality. Its principle asset is John 
Malkovich, who is as unaccountably magnetic 
here as he was in Dangerous Liaisons. Malkovich 
certainly isn’t anyone’s image of a conventional 
leading man, but he’s a resourceful, inventive 
actor who knows how to create a kind of 
romantic aura around himself: he gives a super- 
ficial character the illusion of depth. And his 
faintly menacing quality seems right for Jake. 
Because Malkovich never reads a line, or even 
crosses a room, in the way we expect him to, he 
suggests something volatile behind his charac- 
ter’s posed demeanour; we sense that Tina stays 
with him when they’re broke and bickering sim- 
ply because she enjoys trying to figure him out. 
Malkovich’s performance is a postmodern muta- 
tion of thirties style, an ungodly hybrid of 
William Powell and Boris Karloff, and it’s sensa- 
tionally funny. This is as original a piece of act- 
ing as you'll ever see in a romantic comedy. 

Terrence Rafferty/The New Yorker 
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Meeting Venus (12) 
November 15-21 
(See Calendar for times) 


Director: Istvan Szab6. U.K., 1991. 

Starring: Glenn Close, Niels Arestrup, Erland Josephson, Macha Meril. 
Colour. Dolby Stereo. 120 mins. 

The Hungarian director Istvan Szab6 scored a big 
international hit with his Oscar-winning Mephis- 
to (1981), a mesmerising account of how an 
overly ambitious actor compromises everything 
in order to further his career in late 20s/early 
30s Germany. Meeting Venus is Szab6’s first 
English-language film, produced by David Put- 
tam and aimed at an audience beyond the art- 
house circuit. It’s a lightweight work compared 
with Mephisto, but Szab6 hasn’t been crushed by 
the problems of an international production. In 
fact, such problems become the very subject of 
the film, for Meeting Venus was apparently 
inspired by Szab6’s own experience of directing 
a strife-ridden opera in Paris. And no doubt the 
project had its own relevance for Puttnam, who 
was on the rebound from his dismissal as pro- 
duction chief at Columbia Pictures. 

Hungarian conductor Zoltan Szant6 (Niels 
Arestrup) arrives in Paris for rehearsals of Wagn- 
er’s Tannhduser, hoping that the success of the 
production will further his career. Instead he 
encounters problems at every turn, with music 
taking second place to personality clashes, politi- 
cal debate and bureaucracy. The rehearsal piano 
is locked at six, the chorus threatens mutiny; the 
conductor and soprano (Glenn Close) bicker, 
then they have an affair, and Szant6’s marriage 
hits the rocks. 


“The curious thing about Meeting Venus is the 
Way it starts off as a Mozartian comedy and ends 
as a Wagnerian drama of redemption. The film’s 
use of music, though it is all Wagner’s, closely 
follows this pattern. To start with, music appears 
as a model of collaborative art; music is the only 
thing these people have in common, and the 
moment they actually open their mouths or start 
playing their instruments, they shed their squab- 
bling selves. Later Wagner’s music accompanies 
the romance between Zoltan and the Swedish 
diva Karin Anderson (Close), and becomes 
detached from the people who made it. 

By the finale of the film, when the opera 
must be performed in a concert version because 
of a strike, the music has become the expression 
of the hero’s conflicts. In some strange way the 
music is now the property of the conductor. 
Starting off as the abandonment of ego, music 





"TRULY, MADLY, 
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becomes the ego’s justification. At the end of the 
performance, Zoltan’s baton miraculously 
sprouts flower buds, in the same way that new 
life bursts from Tannhduser’s staff in the opera.” 

Adam Mars-Jones/The Independent 


Truly, Madly, Deeply (rc) 
November 18-21 
(See Calendar for times) 


Director: Anthony Minghella. U.K., 1990. 

Starring: Juliet Stevenson, Alan Rickman, Bill Paterson. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 105 mins, 

This sharply scripted and refreshingly original 
British movie marks an auspicious directorial 
debut by playwright Anthony Minghella. Its 
story of a bereaved woman who literally wishes 
her partner back from the grave may lead to 
obvious comparisons with Ghost, but Minghella’s 
film has a very different feel. As one critic noted, 
“in Truly, Madly, Deeply extraordinary events 
appear to be utterly ordinary: the dead pop up 
from nowhere. No special effects, no dazzling 
lights.” 

Developed by Minghella as a project for 
actress Juliet Stevenson, the film mixes a serious 
subject—loss and bereavement—with elements 
of the unexpected, the comic, and the fantastic. 
Minghella traces the film’s influences back to his 
work with the late Jim Henson, for whom he 
adapted a series of folk and fairy tales for televi- 
sion. “After a diet of griffins, trolls, giants and 
witches,” says Minghella, “the idea of handling 
ghosts as central characters didn’t feel strange to 
me,” 

The excellent Stevenson plays Nina, a bright 
and successful translator who lives alone in a 
chaotic London flat mourning the loss of her 
musician-lover, Jamie (Alan Rickman). No 
amount of attention or support from friends can 
ease the pain of her grief. She wants Jamie back, 
and, miraculously, he returns. Nina then sees 
her life as complete, but to others it appears 
more cluttered and anti-social than ever. Slowly, 
things change, as Nina has to free her heart and 
learn to live again. 
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EDWARD II 





Edward II (18) 


November 22-December I 
(See Calendar for times) 


Director: Derek Jarman. U.K., 1991, 

Starring: Steven Waddington, Andrew Tiernan, Tilda Swinton, 

Nigel Terry. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 90 mins. 

Winner of the ‘Best British Film’ award at the 
recent Birmingham Film & TV Festival, Derek 
Jarman’s latest is a free adaptation of Christo- 
pher Marlowe’s notorious Elizabethan play 
about the ructions caused by King Edward’s love 
affair with the working class Gaveston. Newly 
crowned as king of England, the youthful 
Edward bestows gifts, titles and all his devotion 
upon Gaveston. But in neglecting his wife and 
the affairs of state, and by allowing the upstart 
Gaveston to lord it over the nobles, Edward 
makes powerful enemies. His fall is sudden and 
complete, ending in separation from Gaveston 
and bloody civil war. 

“What's so interesting about Edward II”, says 
Jarman, “is that it touches on areas that still 
aggravate people, unlike Henry V, for example. 
In fact, it’s remarkable for a play written in the 
16th century, and that’s why I wanted to do it. 
It’s a story of love versus responsibility. That’s 
always the way. It’s the same with Dido and 
Aeneas, and Anthony and Cleopatra—you’re 
not allowed to fall in love if you rule the world. 
It’s also about the clash between gay desire and 
public morality. Also, I was interested in looking 
at love in a different way. Edward II isn’t quite a 
love story. I’ve chosen to leave it rather in the 
area Marlowe did, which is as a story of obses- 
sion. One can’t quite see why this person is 
attracted to the other one, and surely that’s the 
way everybody thinks about other people falling 
in love?” 

As in his previous films, especially Caravaggio, 
Jarman uses his considerable visual imagination 
to turn the limitations of a small budget to cre- 
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ative advantage, conjuring up stark, painterly 
images from a few props and plaster sets. There 
is also the familiar Jarman insistence on contem- 
porary overtones. The dialogue is modernised, 
stage costumes give way to modern dress, and 
the action includes events such as armed police 
on the streets pitted against supporters of sexual 
liberation. What is new, though, is the powerful, 
even violent dramatic and emotional impact of 
Edward II, which surpasses anything in the film- 
maker’s previous work. 





ROBERT TOWNE 


‘CHINATOWN’ 
& ‘THE TWO JAKES’ 


Chinatown (18) 
November 29-December 1 
(See Calendar for times) 


Director: Roman Polanski. U.S.A,, 1974. 

Starring: Jack Nicholson, Faye Dunaway, John Huston. 

Colour, Panavision. 131 mins. 

Robert Towne has supplied some of the best 
Hollywood screenplays since the 60s, and yet 
remains an impossible talent to place. He may be 
best defined, in fact, by his lack of fit: by repute, 
a slow worker and arch-procrastinator, he some- 
how came up through the Roger Corman sweat 
factory (one amusing anecdote in Corman’s 
autobiography has him instructing an assistant 
not to let Towne out of his room until he had 
slid a certain number of pages under the door). 
Towne has also made his way in the mega-genre 
cinema of the 70s and 80s when he was obvi- 
ously more suited to projects with greater psy- 
chological depth (The Last Detail) and ambitious 


CHINATOWN 











THE TWO JAKES 


social/moral metaphors (Shampoo). While his 
own career as a director has never really taken 
off, Towne has disappeared as a writer into the 
role of Hollywood’s highest-paid unsung (and 
uncredited) script doctor. 

For this hard-to-put-together talent, China- 
town may be the one film where it did all come 
together. This was a revival of the 40s private 
eye thriller—a kind of retro cinema that was 
already becoming over-familiar in the early 
70s—but a film that didn’t have anything to do 
with nostalgia. Handsome camerawork and 
Richard Sylbert’s elegant design evoke the 
sunny gloom, light filtered through Venetian 
blinds, of noir tradition. And Towne’s script lov- 
ingly recreates every disillusioned ‘tec nursing 
his romantic vulnerability in Jack Nicholson’s 
Jake Gittes, and every femme fatale in Faye Dun- 
away’s role-shifting heroine. But the film’s real 
terms of reference are historical and mythologi- 
cal. Los Angeles is the subject here, not a fiction- 
al locale of ‘mean streets’ but a desert town 
where he who controls the water has the power. 

The villain that Gittes is led to is one of smil- 
ing menace and reeking civic corruption, John 
Huston’s Noah Cross. The name cues the biblical 
dimension that Towne sketches behind the his- 
torical one: this Noah has mastered the flood by 
putting his hand on the city’s spigots (in the pro- 
cess also playing Cain to an unfortunate Abel 
who ‘crossed’ him). Huston had already put in 
practice for Noah in his own film of The Bible, 
and substitutes for that buffoon one of self- 








mocking drollery. What director Roman Polans- 
ki brings to the film is a surprisingly expansive 
approach of his own to the genre game: he 
shoots it in Panavision, not only stretching the 
familiar physical spaces but putting a further dis- 
tance between what the hero sees and what he 
understands. And then, of course, there’s China- 
town itself—a real setting but also the film’s terra 
incognita, the haunted site of both political skul- 
duggery and personal loss. 

Richard Combs 


The Two Jakes (18) 


December 6-11 
(See Calendar for times) 


Director: Jack Nicholson. U.S.A., 1990, 

Starring: Jack Nicholson, Harvey Keitel, Meg Tilly, Madeleine Stowe. 
Colour. Panavision. Dolby Stereo SR. 137 mins, 

It was one of the themes of Chinatown—and part 
of the hallucinatory mood established by direc- 
tor Roman Polanski—that there was a quality of 
déja vu in everything that happened. That inves- 
tigator Jake Gittes had been through this sce- 
nario before, and was doomed to re-enact it in 
the Chinatown of his mind. The theme became 
the unfortunate production circumstances of its 
sequel, The Two Jakes, as if the tragedy that once 
afflicted the characters was doomed to be re- 
enacted by the major production personnel. It 
was perhaps they who were now guilty of 
hubris, as if they had overstepped some biblical 
mark of professional ambitiousness, pride or 
greed. The Two Jakes was a film at which they 
had two goes. 

The first attempt, in 1984/85, was set up by 
producer Robert Evans, writer/director Robert 
Towne (more déja vu in the names) and star Jack 
Nicholson, who created their own company and 
made a very profitable deal with Paramount. 
That attempt collapsed in personal acrimony— 
centred on Evans’s ill-fated attempt to make a 
comeback as an actor, playing the second Jake— 
and perhaps because of Paramount’s own sec- 
ond thoughts. The project was only revived four 
years later, with the box-office clout of Nichol- 
son as both star and director. 

The remarkable thing about the film which 
finally emerged is that it is a distinctive auteur 
piece. The problem is that it is the wrong auteur. 
Nicholson’s previous two credits as director, 
Drive, He Said and Goin’ South, suggest that he 
might have brought a playful, appropriately off- 
centre tone to this ten-years-later tale of Jake 
Gittes, who now seems professionally more 
secure and successful (not to say smug and 
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smarmy), but is personally all at sea. There is 
now something of the clown about Gittes, vic- 
timised by the (plentiful) women in his life—just 
like the hero of Goin’ South—and played by 
Nicholson, in unflatteringly wide 40s ‘look’, as a 
man always on the point of being knocked side- 
ways (as he is by one explosion and three earth- 
quakes in the movie). 

It is not Nicholson’s directorial persona that 
emerges, however, but still Robert Towne’s, and 
the late Towne of such indulgent personal state- 
ments as Tequila Sunrise. The Two Jakes is directed 
with the same doodling emphasis on every emo- 
tional point—the same over-awe, apparently, for 
its own script—while building up no interest in 
the characters or tension in the plot. In place of 
the canny genre reworking of Chinatown, with 
its intersecting political and biblical texts, this 
emerges as another exercise in male bonding, 
with the two Jakes—like the twinned heroes of 
Tequila Sunrise—tinally triumphing over the 
miasma of the past, and the regiment of femmes 
fatales, to land in each other's arms 

Richard Combs 





Proof (15) 
November 29-December 8 
(See Calendar for times) 


Director: Jocelyn Moorhouse, Australia, 1991, 

Starring: Hugo Weaving, Genevieve Picot, Russell Crowe. 

Colour. 90 mins. 

In the wake of Jane Campion and Ann Turner, 
this astonishing debut from writer/director Joce- 
lyn Moorhouse is further proof (no pun intend- 
ed) that the future of the Australian film indus- 
try would appear to lie in female hands. 

Martin (Hugo Weaving) has been blind from 
birth. He copes with his disability by taking pho- 
tographs and asking people to describe them to 
him. For Martin, what they tell him is proof that 
the world he imagines is the same as the one 
they see. His existence and relationship with the 
world are defined through the perceptions of 
others. However, Martin is a bitter, distrustful 
man who lacks the faith to believe what he is 
told. The camera may never lie, but, preferring 
to feed his cynicism and persecution complex, 
he’s convinced that people do lie, telling him 
what he wants to hear or, worse, cruelly mis- 
leading him. It’s Le Misanthrope with a Pentax. 

One day, through an accident, Martin strikes 
up a friendship with the younger Andy (Russell 
Crowe), who becomes his regular ‘talking’ eyes. 
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The third corner in what develops as a tense tri- 
angular relationship is Martin’s housekeeper, 
Celia (Genevieve Picot). Although he treats 
Celia like dirt, she’s obsessively in love with 
him. When she finally reveals her feelings—in a 
sequence that is almost unbearably painful to 
watch—he responds with vicious malice. 
Inevitably, though, she and Andy are drawn 
together, with results that shatter the already 
fragile nature of the characters’ relationships. 

Despite some sharp comments on the patron- 
ising manner in which the disabled are treated, 
Moorhouse’s tense, edgy film is more about 
metaphorical, wilful blindness than physical 
sight impairment. Like some emotional doubting 
Thomas, Martin is unable to trust unless provid- 
ed with tangible proof. And yet he than refuses 
to accept the evidence. Not only can he not see 
what is in front of his face, he deliberately won't 
‘see’ the truth in others. He lives to be betrayed, 
he encourages and feeds on deception. It is a 
world where relationships are delineated by mis- 
trust, where he is symptomatic. 

While, at heart, Moorhouse’s message is old 
fashioned, she nevertheless refuses to pander to 
concomitant sentimentality. Were this a Holly- 
wood picture, Martin would be emotionally 
transfigured, redeemed by a good woman’s love 
and a true friend’s devotion. But this is the real 
world, and there is no ‘seeing’ the light. 

Mike Davies 


Jacob’s Ladder (18) 
December 2-8 
(See Calendar for times) 


Director: Adrian Lyne. U.S.A., 1990 

Starring: Tim Robbins, Elizabeth Pefia, Danny Aiello. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 113 mins. 

Jacob Singer (Tim Robbins) is a Vietnam veteran 
with a PhD, working in New York as a postman. 
He lives with his girlfriend Jezzie (Elizabeth 
Pena), having left his children and wife Sarah. 


The drama begins when Jacob starts seeing his 
dead son Gabe, who was killed in a motor acci- 
dent. Could this be guilt over the child’s death, 
memories of a loved one or a vision of reality? 
The story revolves around Jacob’s belief that, 
when they were in Vietnam, his platoon was 
involved in some activity that went drastically 
wrong. He recalls being wounded but the 
authorities maintain that they never engaged 
the enemy. Increasingly disturbed by terrifying 
visions of demons walking the streets, he con- 
fides in a friend and fellow combatant, Paul. It 
transpires that he is suffering similar symptoms. 
Paul suspects they were all the subjects of a sin- 
ister experiment and this unpleasant theory 
becomes all the more plausible when he gets 
blown up with a car bomb. 

After the funeral, members of the unit decide 
to engage a lawyer to investigate further. The 
others get frightened off but Jacob pursues the 
answer to the mystery and eventually discovers 
what the ‘ladder’ is. 

Far from being just another Vietnam movie, 
Jacob's Ladder is a metaphysical conspiracy- 
thriller. Past and future life experiences, percep- 
tion and reality meet and are explored. After the 
successes of Flashdance and Fatal Attraction, direc- 
tor Adrian Lyne has succeeded in transferring a 
much more challenging, labyrinthine plot to the 
screen. Bruce Joel Rubin’s script, originally writ- 
ten in 1981, was voted one of the ten best 
unproduced screenplays in Hollywood and can 
at last be judged accordingly. 

Andrew Davison 


True Love (15) 
December 9-15 
(See Calendar for times) 


Director: Nancy Savoca. U.S.A., 1989. 

Starring: Annabella Sciorra, Ron Eldard, Aida Turturro. 

Colour. 100 mins. 

Like Barry Levinson’s Diner, this beautifully 
observed debut feature by Italian, Bronx-born 
director Nancy Savoca takes place during the 
few days before a wedding between two young 
people—Mikey (Ron Eldard) and Donna 
(Anabella Sciorra)—from a close-knit ethnic 
community. In the words of their favourite song, 
“Some People Are Made For Each Other”, and a 
pre-credits sequence captures the fun and 
excitement of their engagement party. Mikey 
and Donna have been going steady for some 
time, and there is an inevitability about the 
events which are carrying them towards the 
alter. 





JACOB'S 
LADDER 





The first intimations that not all is well, how- 
ever, occur early on. While baby-sitting for his 
sister, Mikey and Donna are getting intimate on 
the sofa when they are interrupted by a knock 
on the window. It’s Mikey’s neighbourhood 
pals, and they all too easily talk him into spend- 
ing a night on the town with them: Mikey says 
he'll only be gone for an hour or so, but Donna 
knows it’s the last she’ll see of him. Frightened 
by the thought of commitment and responsibili- 
ty, Mikey seeks solace and alcoholic oblivion in 
the company of his single buddies. 

The night of Mikey’s bachelor party is no bet- 
ter, with Donna insisting that he meet her after 
the blue movies and boozing, but Mikey citing 
tradition in defence of an all-night bender. So 
while the inebriated Mikey hucklebucks with an 
older woman in a late night bar, the abandoned 
Donna and her female cronies sample the fleshy 
delights of a local male strip joint. Even so, 
Donna phones from the club to see if Mikey has 
called in. 

The comparison with Diner extends further 
than the subject matter and ethnic milieu, with 
much of the pleasure and interest derived not 
from the simple storyline, but from the subtle, 
authentic vernacular dialogue and delicately 
textured incidental moments. In one painfully 
true scene between Donna and her Italian moth- 
er, the gift of a ‘fresh’ nightie and some embar- 
rassed talk about sex give way to an admission 
that her mother’s own wedding was far from a 
picture book occasion—”We went to say the 
vows and he wasn’t even talking to me.” Unlike 
Diner, however, there is no happy ending, the 
unresolved tensions present even in the ambigu- 
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ous facial expressions of the couple in the final | 
post-wedding photo. A delight at every level, | 
Savoca’s film combines engaging performances | 
with cherishable dialogue and an affectionate | 
understanding of the humour, hopes and frail- | 
ties of ordinary working class people. | 

Nigel Floyd | 


Valmont (15) 
December 13-22 
(See Calendar for times) 


Director: Milos Forman, France/U.K., 1990, 
Starring: Colin Firth, Annette Bening, Meg Tilly, Fiaruza Balk. 
Colour, Panavision. Dolby Stereo. 140 minutes. 
Made at the same time as Dangerous Liaisons, this 
Milos Forman/Jean-Claude Carriere adaptation 
of Choderlos de Laclos’s masterpiece was delib- 
erately withheld from distribution in this coun- 
try in order to avoid a clash with the Stephen 
Frears/Christopher Hampton version. A much 
more opulent production than its rival, and 
filmed in English with American and British | 
actors, Valmont is at once the more conventional 
and successful of the two films. 

Written in the form of letters, Laclos’s novel is 
a complex account of amorous intrigue in late 
18th century France. Nothing stands in the way 
of the Marquise de Merteuil and the Vicomte de | 
Valmont when they begin their ventures into | 
seduction. United by their plots and secrets, 
Merteuil and Valmont rule the salons and 
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boudoirs of an aristocracy that is unaware of its 
imminent downfall. Two overlords of equal 
stature sharing a territory, these virtuosos of 
amorous intrigue must finally come to blows. 
And in this fight to the death, any sign of sincer- 
ity is a fatal flaw. 

Scriptwriter Jean-Claude Carriére has 
described Les Liaisons as “an artillery man’s 
novel, the work of a military strategist who 
transposes his expertise to the field of love 
affairs. Laclos uses the map of the heart, or 
rather the map of depravity, like a campaign 
map. It’s a construction which is extremely 
interesting in a novel but which becomes cold 
and abstract in a film. We wanted to breathe life 
into the characters, reinstating the part that 
ardour, clumsiness and other imponderables 
play. . . . Because of the novel’s complexity, the 
adaptation required certain choices. We chose 
the sincerity of Valmont’s love for Madame de 
Tourvel. That is a constant in the way Milos For- 
man treats his characters: he always tries to give 
everyone a break, he never condemns them out 
of hand.” 


Fantasia (v) 
December 19-22 
(See Calendar for times) 


Director: Ben Sharpsteen. U.S.A., 1940. 

Colour, Dolby Stereo. 135 mins. 

Perhaps the most audacious and innovative 
work ever produced by the Disney studios, Fan- 
tasia was re-released for its 50th anniversary in a 
superbly restored version which reinstated its 
original soundtrack and brought sparkle back to 
its visuals. In the 1940s, Disney’s use of the car- 
toon medium to illustrate a classical music 
soundtrack was a wildly controversial concept, 
and on its first release the film was a financial 
disaster, enraging musical purists and being con- 
demned as ‘kitsch’ by reviewers. Since then, 
however, Fantasia has become acknowledged as 
a technical tour de force, especially for its use of 
stereo sound and colour. Almost inevitably, 
given its episodic structure, the film is artistically 
somewhat uneven. Beethoven’s “Pastoral Sym- 
phony” is probably the least successful sequence, 
but among the others are several classics of the 
medium, ranging from the slapstick comedy of 
“The Dance of the Hours” to the supernatural 
menace of “Night on Bald Mountain”. Half a 
century on, Fantasia is assuredly a testament to 
Disney’s early vision as to the potentials of the 
art of animation. 
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Please see the calendar on the back cover for 
performance times. 


Dances with Wolves (12) 
November 7-10 


Director: Kevin Costner. U.S.A., 1990. 
Starring: Kevin Costner, Mary McDonell, Graham Greene. 
Colour. Panavision, Dolby Stereo SR. 179 mins. 


The Sheltering Sky (18) 
November 14-17 


See under Main Films for notes. 


The Godfather 


Part III (18) 
November 21-24 





Director: Francis Ford Coppola. U.S.A., 
1990, 

Starring: Al Pacino, Andy Garcia, Talia 
Shire, Diane Keaton. 

Colour, Dolby Stereo. 160 mins. 


Chinatown (18) 
November 28- 


December 1 
See under Main Films for notes. 


Jacob’s Ladder 
(18) 
December 2-8 


See under Main Films for _ | 
notes. | 





A Rage in 
Harlem (18) 
December 12-15 


Director: Bill Duke. 
U.S.A,/U.K,, 1991. 

Starring: Forest Whitaker, 
Gregory Hines, Robin Givens. 
Colour. Dolby Stereo. 110 mins. 
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INOVEMBER 


1 Friday 
JULIA HAS TWO LOVERS (15) 
3.00, 7.15 & 11.15 p.m. 
HOMICIDE (15) 5.15 & 9.00 p.m. 
2 Saturday 
JULIA HAS TWO LOVERS (15) 
3.00 & 7.15 p.m. 
HOMICIDE (15) 5.15 & 9.00 p.m. 
3 Sunda’ 
JULIA HAS TWO LOVERS (15) 
3.00 & 7.15 p.m. 
HOMICIDE (15) 5.15 & 9.00 p.m. 
4 Monday 
HOMICIDE (15) 3.00, 5.00 & 9.00 
p.m. 
HOUSE OF GAMES (15) 7.00 p.m. 
5 Tuesday 
HOMICIDE (15) 3.00, 5.00 & 9.00 











p.m. 

HOUSE OF GAMES (15) 7.00 p.m. 
6 Wednesday 

HOMICIDE (15) 3.00, 5.00 & 9.00 


p.m. 
THINGS CHANGE (PG) 7.00 p.m. 
7 Thursday 

DANCES WITH WOLVES (12) 
3.00 p.m. 

THINGS CHANGE (PG) 7,00 p.m. 
HOMICIDE (15) 9.00 p.m, 

8 Friday 

DANCES WITH WOLVES (12) 
3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 

HOMICIDE (15) 7.00 p.m, 

THE OBJECT OF BEAUTY (15) 
9.00 p.m. 

9 Saturday 

DANCES WITH WOLVES (12) 
3.00 & 11,15 p.m. 

HOMICIDE (15) 7.00 p.m. 

THE OBJECT OF BEAUTY (15) 
9.00 p.m. 

10 Sunday 

DANCES WITH WOLVES (12) 





3.00 p.m. 

HOMICIDE (15) 7.00 p.m. 
THE OBJECT OF BEAUTY (15) 
9.00 p.m. 

11 Monday 

THE OBJECT OF BEAUTY (15) 
3.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

THE GLASS MENAGERIE (PG) 
6.15 pam. 

12 Tuesday 

THE OBJECT OF BEAUTY (15) 
3.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

DEATH OF A SALESMAN (PG) 
6.15 p.m. 

13 Wednesday 

THE OBJECT OF BEAUTY (15) 
3.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
DANGEROUS LIAISONS (15) 6.30 
p.m. 

14 Thursday 

THE SHELTERING SKY (18) 3.00 


p.m. 
DANGEROUS LIAISONS (15) 6.30. 
p.m. 

THE OBJECT OF BEAUTY (15) 
9.00 p.m. 

15 Friday 

THE SHELTERING SKY (18) 3.00 
& 11.15 p.m. 

THE OBJECT OF BEAUTY (15) 
6.30 p.m. 

MEETING VENUS (12) 8.45 p.m. 
16 Saturday 

THE SHELTERING SKY (18) 3.00 
& 11.15 p.m. 

THE OBJECT OF BEAUTY (15) 
6.30 p.m. 

MEETING VENUS (12) 8.45 p.m. 
17 Sunday 

THE SHELTERING SKY (18) 3.00 


p-m. 

THE OBJECT OF BEAUTY (15) 
6.30 p.m. 

MEETING VENUS (12) 8.45 p.m. 
18 Monday 





TRULY, MADLY, DEEPLY (PG) 
2.00 & 6.30 p.m. 

MEETING VENUS (12) 4.15 & 
8.45 p.m. 
19 Tuesday 
TRULY, MADLY, DEEPLY (PG) 
2.00 & 6.30 p.m. 
MEETING VENUS (12) 4.15 & 
8.45 p.m. 

20 Wednesday 
TRULY, MADLY, DEEPLY (PG) 
2.00 & 6.30 p.m. 
MEETING VENUS (12) 4.15 & 
8.45 p.m. 

21 Thursday 

THE GODFATHER PART Ill (18) 
2.30 p.m. 

TRULY, MADLY, DEEPLY (PG) 
6.30 p.m. 

MEETING VENUS (12) 8.45 p.m. 
22 Friday 

THE GODFATHER PART III (18) 2 
30 & 11.15 p.m. 

EDWARD II (18) 5.45, 7.30 & 
9.15 p.m, 

23 Saturday 

THE GODFATHER PART III (18) 
2.30 & 11.15 p.m. 

EDWARD II (18) 5.45, 7:30. & 
9.15 pam 

24 Sunday 

THE GODFATHER PART IIT 18) 
2.30 p.m. 

EDWARD IT (18) 5.45, 7.30 & 
9.15 p.m. 

25 Monday 

EDWARD II (18) 3.00, 5.45, 7.30 
& 9.15 p.m, 

26 Tuesday 

EDWARD II (18) 3.00, 5.45, 7.30 
& 9.15 p.m. 

27 Wednesday 

EDWARD I (18) 3.00, 5.45, 7.30 
& 9.15 p.m. 

28 Thursday 

CHINATOWN (18) 3.00 p.m. 
EDWARD II (18) 5.45, 7.30 & 
9.15 p.m. 

29 Friday 

CHINATOWN (18) 3.00 & 11.15 
p.m. 

PROOF (15) 5.30 & 9.15 p.m. 
EDWARD II (18) 7.30 p.m. 

30 Saturday 





CHINATOWN U8) 3.00 & IL 15 


DoD. 
PROOF (15) 5.30 & 9.15 p.m. 
EDWARD II (15) 7.30 p.m. 


DECEMBER 


1 Sunday 

CHINATOWN (18) 3.00 p.m. 
PROOF (15) 5.30& 9.15 p.m. 
EDWARD II (18) 7.30 p.m. 

2 Monday 

JACOB'S LADDER\ 18) 3.00.&, 
7.00 p.m. 
PROOF (15) 5.15 & 9.15 p.m. 
3 Tuesday 
JACOB’S LADDER (18) 3.00 & 
7.00 p.m. 

PROOF (15) 5.15 & 9.15 p.m. 

4 Wednesday 

JACOB’S LADDER (18) 3.00 & 
7.00 p.m. 

PROOF (15) 5.15 & 9.15 p.m. 

5 Thursday 

JACOB’S LADDER (18) 3.00 & 
7.00 p.m. 

PROOF (15) 5.15 & 9.15 p.m. 

6 Friday 

JACOB'S LADDER (18) 2.00 & 
11.15 p.m. 

PROOF (15) 4,30. 9.15-p.m. 
THE TWO JAKES (18) 6.30'p.m. 
7 Saturday 


JACOB'S LADDER (18) 2.00 p.m. 


PROOF (15) 4.30 & 9.15 p.m. 
THE TWO JAKES (18) 6.30 p.m. 
8 Sunday 


JACOB’S LADDER (18) 2.00 p.m. 


PROOF (15) 4.30 & 9.15 p.m. 
THE TWO JAKES (18) 6.30 p.m. 
9 Monday 

TRUE LOVE(15) 2.00 & 6.30 


p.m. 
THE TWO JAKES (18) 4.00 & 
8.30 p.m. 

10 Tuesday 

TRUE LOVE (15) 2.00 & 6.30 


p.m. 
THE TWO JAKES (18) 4.00 & 
8.30 p.m. 

11 Wednesday 

TRUE LOVE (15) 2.00 & 6.30 
p.m. 

THE TWO JAKES (18) 4.00 & 





8.30 p.m. 

12 Thursday / 
A RAGE IN HARLEM a8} 3.00.m. 
ee 6.45 & aa 


p.m 

13 Friday 
VALMONT (15) 3.00 & 8.45 p.m. 
TRUE LOVE (15) 6.45 p.m : 
A RAGE Nee ay oi 
p.m. : 

14 Saturday 
VALMONT (15) ee 
TRUE LOVE (15) 
A RAGE IN HARLEI 






































p.m. 
15 Sunday i 

VALMONT (15) 3.00 & 8:45 p.m. 
TRUE LOVE (15) 6.45 p.m. 
16 Monday 
VALMONT.(15) 3.00, 6.00 & 8.45 
















p.m. 
17 Tuesday : 
VALMONT (15) 3.00, 6.00 & 8.45 
p.m. 

18 Wednesday 
VALMONT (15) 3.00, 6.00,& 8.45 













p.m, 
19. Thursday 
FANTASIA (U). 3.00 p,m. 
VALMONT (15) 6.00 & 8.45 p.m. 
20 Friday 

FANTASIA (U) 3.00 p.m. 
VALMONT (15) 6.00 & 8.45 p.m. 
21 Saturday 

FANTASIA ({U) 3.00 p.m. 
VALMONT (15) 6.00 & 8.45 p.m. 
22 Sunday 

FANTASIA (UV) 3.00 p.m. 
VALMONT (15) 6.00 & 8.45:p.m. 


CINEMA CLOSED DECEMBER 23-JANUARY 1 
Coming Soon: 


TOTO THE HERO, CITY OF HOPE, 
DELICATESSEN. ‘ 











